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DOCUMENTS 

LETTERS OF A BADGER BOY IN BLUE: INTO THE 

SOUTHLAND 1 

Chauncey H. Cooke 

Columbus, Kentucky, 
25th, Regt. Wis. Volunteers. 
February 28th, 1863. 
Dear Sister: Your letter came in due time. It was handed 
me yesterday by the orderly as I came off guard. You rate me 
pretty low on composition and spelling but I mean to do better. 
Yes, I sent my clothes the day before we left Madison. I directed 
the box in care of Giles Cripps at Trempealeau. Father will 
have to get it from there. It weighs about 100 pounds. You will 
know my knapsack by my name stamped on one of the shoulder 
straps. Barney Bull has a coat in my bundle, all the rest belongs 
to the Mondovi boys outside of my knapsack. Father should 
leave their clothes at Yankee Town, 2 where their folks will get 
them. I hope father won't wear my coat. I hate to see a civilian 
in soldier's dress. If I ever get back it will do me for some time, 
and if I don't get back give it to some poor soldier in the neighbor- 
hood. You did not say anything of my letter written on the 
eve of leaving Madison for Cairo, Illinois. Of course you have 
it by this time. The sweethearts and wives of the boys from all 
parts of the state swarmed about the station to say good bye. 
There were lots of mothers and fathers too. The sweethearts 
smiled but the mothers and wives shed tears. I saw a few tears 
in the eyes of some of the married men. It made me think of the 
song I have heard father sing so many times. Here are two lines : 
"Go watch the foremost ranks in danger's dark career; Be sure 
the hand most daring there, has wiped away a tear." There 
were a thousand handkerchiefs fluttering in the air waving final 
adieus as the two long trains bearing the 25th slowly pulled 
out of the station to begin their journey south. I don't remember 
what I wrote you about Cairo. They say it is a bit like Cairo in 
Egypt. Our Cairo has more rats I'll bet, and it is built right in 

1 Earlier installments of these unusual war time letters have been published in the 
issues of this magazine for September and December, 1920. 

2 Now Gilmanton, Buffalo County, Wisconsin. 
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the forks of the Ohio and the Mississippi rivers. I don't like the 
people. They are half rebs, never look at a soldier nor speak in 
passing. There are a lot of steamers tied up here loaded with 
supplies for Vicksburg and other points occupied by our troops. 

The site of our camp here in Columbus, Ky. is fine. We 
can see for miles up and down the river. We are on a high bluff 
200 feet higher than the town. The water is not good tho and we 
drink cold coffee to quench thirst. No enemy can approach us by 
water and on the land side we throw out pickets every day in a 
half-moon circle touching the river above and below town, so 
we cannot be taken by surprise from the land. We have a lot of 
heavy cannon behind strong breastworks overlooking the river 
so that no hostile fleet could reach us. On the land side there 
seems little danger of attack. Half the people in this part of 
Kentucky are Union and we would have plenty of warning of 
any rebel advance. I have been on picket duty in the woods 
some two miles from town twice since coming here. My beat was 
supposed to keep moving constantly back and forth for two hours 
at a stretch. 

A comrade would be on a similar beat either side of me but 
one was not allowed to have any conversation with comrades on 
guard. Say I want to tell you its a lonesome job specially if the 
night is cloudy and dark. Its an awful good time to think of 
home and soft warm bed and all that. Then I would say to my- 
self — what's the use. When the stars are shining I always look 
for the dipper and the north star. They are both a little lower 
down here than in the North but they look just as friendly as they 
did in Wisconsin. There is a sort of companionship in the stars 
when one is alone. I remember how I used to look up at the stars 
when I was out trapping alone with old Prince, over Traverse 
Creek or in Borst Valley. The barking of foxes and the snort 
of passing deer would keep me awake for hours. Old Prince and 
I slept under the same blankets with nothing over us but the sky. 

Ah, but those delightful days are no more and I am here 
in far away Kentucky. Confound it there goes the drum. It 
means put on your belts and get out for drill. 

Good bye, 

Chatjncet 
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Columbus, Ky., March 5th. 1863. 
25th Wis., Vol. Infantry 
Dear Folks at Home: I sent you a letter a day or two ago 
and maybe I will hear from you soon. I hope I shall. I am 
well and we are hearing and seeing things and the days are not 
so heavy as at Madison. The weather is fine — most of the time 
warm and clear. 

We drill every day, do police work, cleaning round the camp, 
and take a stroll now and then back in the country, far as the 
pickets will let us. We are really in the "Sunny South." The 
slaves, contrabands, we call them, are flocking into Columbus 
by the hundred. General Thomas of the regular army is here 
enlisting them for war. All the old buildings on the edge of the 
town are more than full. You never meet one but he jerks his 
hat off and bows and shows the whitest teeth. I never saw a 
bunch of them together but I could pick out an Uncle Tom, a 
Quimbo, a Sambo, a Chloe, an Eliza, or any other character in 
Uncle Tom's Cabin. The women take in a lot of dimes washing 
for the soldiers, and the men around picking up odd jobs. I like 
to talk with them. They are funny enough, and the stories they 
tell of slave life are stories never to be forgotten. Ask any of 
them how he feels and the answer nearly always will be, "Sah, 
I feels mighty good, sah," or "God bress you, massa, I'se so 
proud I'se a free man." Some are leaving daily on up-river boats 
for Cairo and up the Ohio River. The Ohio has always been the 
river Jordan to the slave. It has been the dream of his life even 
to look upon the Ohio River. 

The government transports returning from down river points 
where they had been with troops or supplies would pick up free 
men on every landing and deliver them free of charge at places 
along the Ohio and upper Mississippi points. 

The slaves are not all black as we in the North are apt to 
suppose. Some of them are quite light. Those used as house 
servants seem to have some education and don't talk so broad. 
A real pretty yellow girl about 18 was delivering some washing 
to the boys yesterday. She left her master and mistress in 
December and came to Columbus. In answer to the questions 
of the boys she said she left home because her mistress was cross 
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to her and all other servants since Lincoln's emancipation. She 
said her mother came with her. One of the boys asked her why 
her father did not come with her. She said, "My father hain't 
no colored man, he's a white man." When the boys began to 
laugh she picked up her two-bushel basket of clothes, balanced 
it on her head and went her way. That girl must have made 
fifty stops among the tents leaving her basket of clothes. I 
wonder if she heard the same dirty talk in each of them. The 
talk wasn't clean, but some of us who tho't so just let it pass 
and kept still. 

The talk now is our regiment will be divided — half sent up 
the Ohio to Ft. Donelson, the other half down the river. But 
this may be but one of many like rumors. There is always some- 
thing in the air. Say but the picture before me as I write this is 
fine. I am sitting on the rampart of the Fort 200 feet above 
the river. The river, turbid and swollen from melting snows 
in Ohio and Indiana, boils and swirls as its mighty current strikes 
the bluff almost directly below where I sit. A regiment of cavalry 
has just landed from a government boat, and is climbing the 
bluff in a long winding column. The horses are fresh and they 
come prancing along, the swords of their riders jingling as if 
they were proud of their part in the scene. They don't know 
where they are going but doubtless to garrison some post farther 
south in the state. Wrote Ben Gardner some time ago, am 
afraid he has fallen or taken prisoner. He has always been 
prompt to answer. His regiment is south of Memphis. 

I am afraid you will think me given too much to frequent 
and long letters, but I remember father's advice never to limit 
postage or letter paper expenses. 

I should have mentioned that while the health of the boys 
is good in the main, we have some twenty in regimental hospital. 
Nathan Mann of our company and Orlando Adams of Mondovi 
are not expected to live. 3 These poor fellows are victims of the 
measles and were sick with me in the hospital at St. Cloud, Minn. 

Direct as before to Columbus. 

Your son, 

Chauncey. 

* Nathan Mann died at Columbus, April 18, 1863. Orlando Adams was sent north 
but died in Grant County, Wisconsin, June 18, 1863. Charles Estabrook, Wisconrin 
Louies in the CM War (Madison, 1915), 127, 180. 
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Columbus, Ky., March 10th 1863. 
25th. Wis. Vol. Inft. 

Dear Parents: Rec'd a letter from home yesterday. It 
came to Columbus and was remailed to me at Cairo where our 
company had made a halt enroute with five other companies to 
Ft. Donelson. We stopped at Cairo to get our new guns. They 
are not here but we are going to wait for them. Cairo is not so 
muddy as when we came here in February. Still the water in 
the river is 12 feet higher than the prairie behind the town. The 
levee or filling is all that saves the town from drowning. 

I am sorry you are so frightened when you read of the big 
guns and stacks of cannon balls. I thought I had a more coura- 
geous mother. You know it is said that it takes ten ton of iron 
and lead to kill one soldier. Just think of that and take courage. 
They looked kind of ugly to me at first but now I never think of 
their being fearsome. We may have a different feeling about 
them when the time comes to use them. I stood guard last night 
on a government transport loaded with hardtack and sow belly. 
I never saw so many rats, the boat was swarming with them. 
Of course they had plenty to eat. I counted more than a hundred 
rat holes in the cracker boxes. The day before we left Columbus 
a steamboat tried to pass down by the fort without landing. 
She was hailed and ordered to land. It was found that she was 
loaded from St. Lewis with medical supplies, mostly quinine for 
the rebel forces at Vicksburg. Of course the boat and its cargo 
were confiscated. 

I am glad you like your new team so well. I hope they will 
be all right. I shall want a cutter to match them when I get back 
so I can step round a little. 

Say, mother, I had a question asked me yesterday by Elder 
Harwood, our Chaplain, that set me to thinking and stumped me 
so I couldn't answer. He asked me if I would go with him after 
the war. He said he wanted to get five or six good smart young 
boys that would go with him thru college. I answered that I 
could not say at once but would tell him later. Now mother, 
advise me what to say to him. The Elder is a minister of course, 
and altho he did not say, I suppose he meant to educate us for 
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the ministry. Mr. Harwood is a mighty fine man and I like to 
hear him talk. He preached the other Sunday in one of the 
churches in Columbus, and in his prayer he thanked God for the 
freedom of the slaves. Some of the boys don't like this in him, 
but they are mostly the tough sort. I was in his tent when a 
colored woman brot his washing and he spoke to her as nicely 
as if she was a white woman. When she curtseyed and called him 
massa, he said, "My poor woman I am not your massa, you have 
no massa any more, President Lincoln has made all the colored 
people free just like the white folks." The poor woman kept 
saying, "Bress de Lord, bress de Lord, dis am de yeah of jubilee." 
When he handed her a fifty cent scrip to pay for the washing she 
looked at the picture of Lincoln on the corner of the bill, and 
putting it to her mouth, kissed it. The Elder asked her what she 
did that for, and she answered, "0 bress you, honey, Massa Abra- 
ham Lincoln is de first and onliest Savior of us poor niggahs, an 
we des love dat face of his." 

The order to go to Ft. Donelson has been recalled and we are 
to go back in a day or so to Columbus, I am glad of anything 
to get us out of these rat hole barracks. They run over our faces 
at night and we can't sleep. When I remember the talks of 
Elder Morse and father about the wrongs of the slaves, I wish 
they might be in Columbus a few days and see and hear them as 
I have. 

Your son, 

Chauncey. 



Columbus, Kt., March 20th, 1863. 
25th. Wisconsin Vol. 
Dear Mother: The six companies of our Regt. ordered 
last week to Ft. Donelson returned to Columbus last night after 
a week's stay at Cairo. Glad to get back to the top of the big 
bluff once more. We got here at midnight. There is an awful 
flood in the Ohio pouring into the Mississippi at Cairo from 
the melting snow above, and the seething water is black as mud. 
The air of our camp is fine compared to the miasma of Cairo. 
A short time ago I read a letter in the Alma Journal purporting 
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to be a dream by S. S. Cooke. It suited the boys to a dot. Some 
of them tho't it was a daydream with his senses and eyes wide 
open. It seems you are still having winter weather. Grass here 
is fine picking for cattle and there is a lazy summer-like quietness 
in the air. The trees are leafing and the spring birds are here in 
force. I have seen several gray thrush in my strolls in the woods 
and strings of ducks and wild geese are passing north daily. Well 
if I was a wild goose I suppose I would go north too. 

March 21st. After drill went out in the edge of the woods. 
Its more peaceful and homelike than the racket of the camp. I 
can see the picket guard beyond me slowly pacing his beat. There 
is no enemy about but the discipline and regulations are just as 
rigid as they are in Georgia. No white man can come within 
the picket line except he has the password. A negro is allowed to 
come in. We are afraid that the whites may be spies, we know 
that the blacks are our friends. The health of the regiment is good 
save a few cases of bowel trouble. The boys call it the Kentucky 
quickstep. There is more sickness among the poor lazy blacks. 
They are filling all the vacant houses and even sleeping under the 
trees, so anxious are they to get near de "Lincoln soldiers." They 
live on scraps and whatever they can pick up in camp and they 
will shine our shoes or do any camp work for an old shirt or 
cast-off coat. They had a revival meeting at the foot of the bluff 
last night and such shouting and singing and moaning. It was 
Massa Lincoln was a savior that came after two hundred years of 
tribulation in the cotton fields and cane. They had long known 
that something was going to happen because so many times their 
massa had visitors and they would tell the servants to stay in 
their cabins and not come to the "big house" until they were 
called. Then some of the house servants would creep round under 
the windows and hear the white folks talking about the war and 
that the slaves were going to be free. And when the one that 
was sent to listen would come back and tell the others, they would 
get down on their knees and pray in whispers and give thanks 
to the Lord. Everything with the darkies is Lord, Lord. Their 
faith that the Lord will help them has held out more than 200 
years. I sometimes wonder if the Lord is not partial to the white 
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race and rather puts it onto the black race because they are 
black. We sometimes get terribly confused when we try to 
think of the law of Providence. This black race for instance, 
they can't talk ten words about slavery and old Massa and old 
Missus, but they get in something about "de blessed Lord and 
de lovely Jesus" and yet in this land of Washington, God has 
permitted them to be bought and sold like our cattle and our 
hogs in the stockyards, for more than 200 years. I listened for 
two hours this morning to the stories of a toothless old slave 
with one blind eye who had come up the river from near Memphis. 
He told me a lot of stuff. He said his master sold his wife and 
children to a cotton planter in Alabama to pay his gambling 
debts, and when he told his master he couldn't stand it, he was 
tied to the whipping post stripped and given 40 lashes. The next 
night he ran to the swamps. The bloodhounds were put on his 
track and caught him and pulled him down. They bit him in 
the face and put out his eye and crushed one of his hands so he 
could not use it. He stripped down his pants and showed me a 
gash on one of his hips where one of the hounds hung onto him 
until he nearly bled to death. This happened in sight of Nash- 
ville, the capital of Tennessee. I told this to some of the boys 
and they said it was all bosh, that the niggers were lying to me. 
But this story was just like the ones in Uncle Tom's Cabin and 
I believe them. And father knows of things very much like this 
that are true. 

I will write you again soon. 

Your son, 

Chauncey. 

Columbus, Ky., March 25th, 1863. 
25th Regiment Wise. Vol. 
Dear Father: 

Your latest letter ree'd. I am perfectly happy 
to know that all are well at home. Don't worry about my morals 
or my health, I am taking pretty good care of both. The life 
of the soldier is not a very good reform school, but a boy can keep 
clean in the army, bad as it is around him, if he has the stuff 
in him. Our Lieutenant Colonel was talking about the loose 
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ways of some of the soldiers the other day. He said there would 
be one man if he lived that would go home as clean as when he 
entered the army, meaning himself of course. 

Dan Hadley got a letter from Geo. W. Gilkey the other day. 
It was a nice friendly letter. He said he hoped we would hurry 
up and lick the rebels so we could come home as they needed our 
society in Buffalo Co. He said the girls were all waiting for a 
soldier boy. Mr. Gilkey seems to be a fine man. I see by the 
northern papers there is talk of conscripting. Are you in the 
conscript limit? I hope not. I would hate to see you in the army. 
I don't think the government will need any more soldiers. They 
are planning a big campaign on the Potomac to try and break 
Lee's army. Grant has driven Gen. Pemberton into Vicksburg 
and is closing in around that city. The move seems to be to 
lay siege and starve him out. . . . 

There are some rebel officers in prison here. I was on provost 
guard the other day and stood on a post near a barred window of 
the jail. I could see four or five young-looking fellows in the 
room walking back and forth in their grey uniforms, trimmed 
in fancy gold braid and shoulder straps. They would call me 
up to the window and try to make snakes out of me. They said 
I was a black Republican and that I was fighting for the niggers 
and didn't know it. The oldest one talked like a gentleman, 
asked me a lot of questions about Wisconsin, and said he had a 
boy in the Southern army about my age. 

Since the hot weather we are all getting our hair shaved off. 
Mine is cut close to my scalp. Boats are passing daily loaded 
with troops for Vicksburg. It begins to look warlike in that 
vicinity. There will be a big battle if Pemberton will come 
outside his breastworks and fight. We look any day for orders 
to go down there. We don't know the names of the troops that 
go by but we always give them a good big hurrah and they send 
it back with a roar. 

We expect the 27th Wisconsin here tomorrow. We will make 
them welcome as we have a lot of picket duty for the force at this 
place. Yes I wish you would send me the Sentinel while we stay 
here at least. Northern papers are peddled in camp at from 
ten to fifteen cents apiece. 
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It's nice that you have some fresh cows. Better not try to 
raise the calves, you have so much else to do. We get pretty 
good milk from the nearby farmers but they don't know how to 
make butter. Its white and rank. The cows down here are a 
poor starved looking race. They have no grass for hay much to 
depend on, they have cornstalks for feed in winter. The Blue 
Grass region is away east of here. That is the home too of the 
Kentucky horses we have read about. 

Well, the boys are putting on their belts getting ready for 
the call to drill, so I must close for this time. 

Love to all, 
Your son, 

Chauncey. 

Columbus, Ky., ! 25th Regt. 
April 10th, 1863. 
Dear Mother: 

Your much valued letter received. I am just 
as glad as I can be that all are well, but there is a tone of plaint as 
to things I can't understand. It must be you have the blues. 
Don't think of me as being in danger for a minute, for I am having 
a royal good time. Its this way with me. If I have the blues it 
is when I get a fit on of thinking of the past when I didn't do as 
I should. I guess you would call it remorse. Some of the younger 
fellows and I have talked these things over and I find they were 
kind of troubled in the same way. They said it made them feel 
awful mean when they remembered some sly things or some 
deception they played on their mother and father. These things 
bring on homesickness and that sends them to the hospital, 
because they can't eat and so are put down on the sick list. I 
think as much of home as any of them but I don't want to see it 
until we thrash the rebs to a finish. We have four Wisconsin 
regiments at this place, the 25, 27, 31 and 34, a full brigade. 
You have doubtless heard that the Governor is enlisting negroes 
and forming negro regiments. They are officered by whites 
and there are a lot of candidates for positions in all the white 
regiments. Some 25 have applied for positions from our regiment. 
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There is a lot of joking on the side about the fellows that want 
to officer the nigger regiments. Our regiment has just drawn 
a new outfit of rubber blankets, hats and short coats. Enclosed 
you will find some flowers given me by a poor black washer- 
woman I met on the road up the bluff today with a bundle of 
clothes on her head. As she handed them to me she said, "Please 
massa will you 'cept dese flowers from a poor nigger woman who 
jes loves de Lincoln soldiers. Maybe you has a sweetheart and 
will send um to her." I told her I had a sweetheart, my mother, 
and she said "You's a good boy, honey." The black folks are 
awful good, poor miserable things that they are. The boys 
talk to them fearful and treat them most any way and yet they 
can't talk two minutes but tears come to their eyes and they 
throw their arms up and down and praise de Lord for de coming 
of de Lincoln soldiers. 

In your last letter you spoke of my going to school, if I ever 
return. I am not bothering about things so far in the future. 
I am troubled about this awful war. Maybe I ought to think 
more of Webster, as father keeps jibing me about my spelling. 
If he will give me time I will learn to spell too as I ain't but 16 
years old, that is I'll be 17 on the 15th of May if there has been 
no juggling with the family register. 

By the way I nearly lost some valuables the other night. I 
was on provost guard, the other night in town, at the depot. My 
relief had lain down at 11 o'clock for a four-hour sleep. At 3 
o'clock in the morning we were routed to go on guard. Feeling 
in my pockets I found my gold pen missing. My money I had 
placed in my shirt pocket was safe. The comrade next me lost 
$17. In the morning my gold pen and holder was found in the 
mud near the platform. A detective force has been looking for 
the thieves but they don't find any thieves. Word has just come 
that Nathan Mann of our Co. has just died in the hospital. Poor 
fellow, he has two brothers left in our company. 

A skirmish yesterday at Hickman, 26 guerillas were captured 
and bro't to this place for confinement as prisoners of war. There 
is nothing very stirring about us. The boys are getting tired of 
mere guard duty and are hoping for any chance that will send 
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us to the front. For my part I ain't dying to go to Vicksburg 
where there is a better chance of getting killed as some claim 
they are. Maybe they are more anxious to die for their country 
than I am but from what I know of them I am doubtful. There is 
nothing farther from my mind at this writing than a wish to die 
for anybody or anything. I am hoping and praying for anything 
to make the rebels squeal and call it quits so I can come home and 
have a good time. Of course I am willing to take my chance, 
come what may, but I would a little rather live, come what may. 
Tell Elder Morse Henry is all right and eats, if any difference 
more than his rations every day. 

Love to all. 

Your son, 

Chauncey. 

Head Quarters 25th Regt. Wis. Vol. Inft. 
Columbus, Ky. 

April 15th, 1863 

Dear Father: Yours of April 9th came in due time. I 
am so glad all are well and that you are so cheerful and hopeful 
that the war will soon end. 

You must be very brave to undertake so much work as you 
have planned, this spring. I have just received a letter from 
cousin Ben Gardner, whose regiment is camped just back of 
Memphis, Tennessee. You know he is in the cavalry. He says 
he is orderly and having a good time. Plenty of rations, no bullets 
to face and regular pay. He says, "I hope to meet you my son 
and talk over family matters and get a good look at you." I'll 
bet he is a lively fellow and loves a good time. He writes about 
the war as if it was a picnic. I enclose his last letter. He has no 
fear of rebel bullets, you can see that. 

We moved our camp yesterday over near the brow of the 
over-hanging bluff. The view is much finer especially of the 
Mississippi. Say, father, do you know I never look at the river 
but I think of home. I go down to the shore nearly every day to 
wash my feet. When I dip my hand in the water I think that it 
comes from Wisconsin and I wonder what part of it came from 
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Beef River. It is terribly black and muddy, made so by the water 
of the Missouri that flows into it above St. Louis. From our new 
camp we can see the daily mail boat, 12 or 15 miles away, that 
brings us good and bad news from home and from Washington. 

Last night I lay awake for hours listening to the honk honk 
of the wild geese passing over our camp toward the north. Does 
the dam which we repaired, the beaver dam east, still hold? If 
it does you must have plenty of shooting at ducks and geese this 
spring. Don't think me homesick, father, when I tell you I turned 
over many times in my bunk last night thinking of the stories 
you told me of the early French traders who broke the great 
beaver dams to get the beavers and so destroyed the nesting places 
of the wild ducks and geese that made their homes in our valley 
and on the neighboring creeks before the coming of the whites. 
That novel called The Prairie Flower still sticks in my craw. I 
never read any book that so haunted me, sleeping or awake. 
I remember that you told me that it was poison to read such stuff, 
but I don't believe it has hurt me. The people in The Prairie 
Flower were not in fear of any law but they did right in the midst 
of the Sioux Indians and the lonesome hills and wild animals 
about them. I remember you said "Prairie Flower" was a fic- 
titious character, an unreal character, and that women were not 
as good on the average as she was painted. Well, father, I thought 
you might be wrong then but now I have come to think that you 
were right. Getting back to ducks and geese and the beavers, 
how I wish I might be with you this spring. What lots of fun 
you are having. All this passed through my mind last night as 
I lay in my tent with the lappel thrown back so I could see the 
north star and the dipper. Both of them are nearer the horizon 
than in Wisconsin. But they brought to me in their silence and 
sameness something of the nearness of home. 

The deep, dark forests on the Missouri side reaching back for 
miles are slowly turning to green. Spring is here and no mistake. 
The freshness of the grass and leaves, the golden sunshine and 
carol of birds in every tree, give no hint of this human war. One 
thing I most forgot. I expressed $20 with Capt. Dorwin to 
Durand. You may have to go to his home for it. His family 
lives about three miles from Durand. I have an overcoat I wish 
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was home. I will give it away to the first darkey that looks like 
Uncle Tom. I know there are some greybaeks in it. I would 
rather put the greybaeks on some darkey than on mother, for I 
know she dreads such things. 

I send you today a couple of Southern papers. One, The 
War Eagle, printed at this place, the other a Vicksburg sheet full 
of brag and bluster about fooling the Yankees. They are a fair 
specimen of Southern newspapers. Are there any copperheads 
up there ? It makes the boys mad to read of copperheads at home. 
They are more dangerous than rebels at the front because the 
South is made to believe they have lots of friends in the North. 
They had better lay low if we ever get home. They will find its 
no joke to the South. 

How I should like to have a brotherly tussel with brother K. 
and I think of the boys so often. Well, we will have a good time 
when the war is over. 

How does Henry Amidon prosper? Confound him he has 
forgotten old times I guess. I have written him but he don't 
answer. I asked him in my letter if he remembered the time his 
father caught us down by the swimming pool laying in the hot 
sand stark naked and covering ourselves with the sand. I never 
was more ashamed in my life than when his father hollared and 
yelled to see us and we rolled into the creek to hide. Henry didn't 
mind it as much as I did. O, but those were happy days and we 
didn't know it. 

Father, good bye till next week. 

Your son, 

Chauncey. 

Columbus, Kt., May 3rd, 1863. 

Hd. Quakters, 25th. Wis., Vol. Inft. 

Dear Sister: I am pleased that you have a good school and 
a good boarding place. That strapping boy so dull in his lessons 
may come handy in a fight with the others some time. Try and 
get home to see the folks often. Mother is worried for fear our 
regiment will be sent to Vicksburg where Grant is collecting 
a big army to storm the city. There are no rumors of our going 
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of late, tho troops are passing down the river daily bound for 
Vicksburg. 

So Ezra C. is writing home some dreadful tales of guns and 
drums and gory battles? Let me tell you a bit of a secret. I 
don't want to dispute anybody, but he has not fired a gun. His 
story of the groans of the wounded and dying and the din of 
battle does his imagination more credit than his sense of truth. 
I know where their regiment is posted and if they have been in 
any fights, the war department don't know of it. 

Our Colonel has granted 100 furloughs to the regiment which 
means 10 men to each company. Those that are sick and con- 
valescent will get the preference. I am glad I am not in either list 
of unfortunates. I am feeling fine. I believe I have recovered 
from every ill effect of the measles in Minnesota. Poor Orlando 
Adams of Mondovi is still down and may never get better. 
Orlando has applied for a discharge, but they are hard to get. I 
wish he might go home for he is a very sick boy, and some say 
there is no hope for him. John Le Gore and one or two Mondovi 
boys are going to get furloughs. 

Some new war songs have struck camp lately. One of them is 
"When Johnny Comes Marching Home." The band boys tent, 
Chet Ide's headquarters, gets the new songs first. If there is 
anything funny about them, we can hear Chet laugh his peculiar 
hearty laugh. Another darkey song, "Babylon is Fallen," has 
been going the rounds. It begins, "Don't you see de black cloud 
risen ober yonder, whar de ole plantation am?" I was in a saloon 
down town yesterday with a lot of the boys, some darkies were 
singing it. I could have heard it all day. The boys would chip 
in a penny each and the black fellows sang it over and over. Then 
they got the negroes to butting. Alec Harvey gave five cents, 
I gave five, and a lot of others. The darkies would back off like 
rams and come together head to head. They said it did not hurt, 
but I believe it did. The boys kept setting them on by giving 
them 5 cent scrip. The darkies were kept about half drunk to give 
them grit. 

I was on picket duty the day I got your letter, about two 
miles in the country. I went to a house near my beat and found 
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a lot of Union girls, anyway they said they were for the Union. 
One of them asked me my age. When I told her she said that was 
just about her age. They gave me a lunch of corn bread and a 
piece of pork. When I came away I got some milk in my coffee 
can and a piece of Johnnie cake for 10 cents. I saw three blacks, 
two men and a woman working around. I don't know whether 
they were slaves or hired help. I am going to get a pass one of 
these days and go back and buy some of the old lady's butter. 
Of course I ain't thinking about the girls. I have lately found out 
there are a lot of fellows getting passes to go into the country 
for milk and butter that are lying like troopers. It ain't milk 
they want nor butter. They are looking for pretty girls or rich 
widows. Such things are common talk in the tents after the 
candles are lit until bedtime. Some of them have got so far in 
their fancies that they say they are coming back to Columbus 
after the war is over. 

By the way, have you got that box of clothing yet? You 
say nothing about it. 

I often think of you and father singing together the plantation 
songs of the slaves. But do you know I would give O, so much 
if you could have heard what I heard last night. A steamboat 
from St. Louis lay here at wharf last night waiting for orders. 
After unloading its freight, the deck hands, all darkies, joined in 
singing a lot of plantation songs. I sat on some cotton bales 
watching them and listening to their curious speech. They 
gathered on the forecastle of the boat and for more than an hour 
sang the most pitiful songs of slave life I ever heard. The negroes 
may not know much, but they sing the most sorrowful songs in 
the sweetest voices I ever heard. It is wrong for me to have 
wished you here to hear them, because you would have shed tears. 
Just before I left one of them came up the gang plank near me. 
I asked him how long he had been free. He said he quit his old 
massa in Tennessee last December and shipped on the steamer, 
Natchese, at Memphis. I asked him where he learned the songs 
he had been singing. He answered "I don't know, massa, cept 
de jes growed up wid me. Seems like I always knowed um. 
Maybe I learned um from my old mammy who used to sing um 
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wid me fore she was sol' down in Alabama." As the poor black 
wretch shuffled along past me (he had no clothes above his waist) 
I noticed scars across his back as if made by a whip. 

I paid 10 cents for a New York paper yesterday. It had a 
speech in it by Wendell Phillips on the horrors of slavery. I 
am just beginning to see what made father walk the floor and say 
hard things about the slaveholders after reading a speech by 
Wendell Phillips. 

You will get this letter when you go home. 

Death to copperheads. 

Your brother, 

Chatjncey. 

Columbus, Ky., May 12th 1863, 
Hd. Quarters 25th Wise. 

Dear Mother: At last we are under marching orders for the 
South. Hurrah. The orders came yesterday and I am just 
writing to tell you the glad news. I don't know why, but the boys 
are clear gone wild about it. They say they enlisted to fight and 
they want to fight. We have some rebel prisoners down town and 
they have been talking pretty saucy to the guard. They say one 
Butternut (that is the color of their uniform) is good for four 
Yanks. Poor ignorant devils. * * * They don't know but little 
more than the negroes, they use the same brogue. If you shut 
your eyes you would think from their jargon you was talking to 
a lot of "niggers" as they call the blacks. A call for dress parade. 
I suspect some important order will be read. Will finish later. 

May 13th. This morning we were relieved from further 
marching orders and told to resume our former quarters. Last 
night came a rush order to strike camp and march double quick 
to a boat lying at the wharf. I had just gone to bed like the 
others and was asleep. Orderlies were rushing from one tent to 
another calling the boys to up and dress and fall in. In ten 
minutes time or less every tent along the ten company streets was 
struck and the match applied to everything of bedding and bunk 
boards that would burn. Eck Harvey and Bill Anderson, the 
twins, as they were called, the two biggest men in the company, 
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had just come up from town and were feeling pretty well. They 
were swearing and calling it a rebel scare. After everything was 
in a blaze and the companies lining up for orders a cavalryman 
came dashing along bound for the Colonel's tent. What did the 
messengers mean? Was it a countermanding order or was it a 
hurry order? The order came to return to camp, and the camp 
all in a blaze. Such a howl as went up from a thousand mad men 
you never heard. I am sure it must have looked to the hundreds 
of negroes who were watching us as if the devil with all his fire- 
works and his imps had come to Columbus. This is but one 
incident of that suspense peculiar to the life of the soldier. Here 
we had packed up our movables and burned the rest, and it was 
midnight and dark but for the fire. We lay down and pulled 
over us for the rest of the night the tent cloth and we went to 
sleep and dreamed of home and of father and mother just the 
same. 

While we were eating our breakfast our good Lieut. Colonel 
ordered us to lose no time in falling in without arms. We were 
in line in a twinkling and waiting for further orders. The colonel 
then told us that Gen. Hooker had won a victory and he wanted 
us to give three great big cheers and a lot of tigers. And they 
were loud and long. Before this letter reaches you, you will have 
heard of Hooker's victory. Old Hooker is a fox, Old Hooker is a 
coon, is the praise heard on every side. And he deserves it all if 
what we hear is true. I heartily wish he had the bloody 25th in 
his command. If he had I kind of think we would have a chance 
to work off some of our conceit and surplus patriotism. Though 
we never met the enemy it is our belief no thousand rebels ever 
stood in line of battle that could take our colors. 

The 11th Missouri came through here yesterday from Clinton 
12 miles from this place. They are a hard favored set of war worn 
veterans. They had seen service. I never saw in my life such a 
sight as followed in their rear. Such human beings, once slaves. 
Some were black as ebony with great pitiful, white, rolling eyes, 
and some nearly white and as pretty and polite as any woman I 
ever saw. I wonder mother if you ever thought what it is to be 
a slave, that is for the women, the mothers and daughters. I have 
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thought it all out and I will tell you some time if I ever come 
home. 

Some sardine of a scamp pulled the rope out of our flag pole 
the other day. Ten dollars was offered anyone who would climb 
the pole and put it in the pole again. As I write there is a daring 
fellow on the tip top of the pole putting the rope in the pulley. As 
Lieutenant Brackett has skipt, our orderly has been promoted to 
second lieutenant and our second to first lieutenant. Sergeant 
McKay of Mondovi takes the first sergeant's place and Adam 
Heinbeaugh of Mondovi comes in as 8th corporal. I think we 
have the best set of officers in the regiment. We have a bully 
captain even if he did try to resign at one time. Captain Dorwin 
is a real good man. I would rather go into battle with him than 
any other man on the job. He can't keep step to the music, but he 
aint to blame. It just happens there is no time or music about 
him. The boys make fun of him but they like him just the same. 

The fellows that were promoted had to set up the beer, and 
the way some of the brave lads drank to their health was a bit 
saddening to see. Of course your son had to drink some beer, not 
to be out of fashion, tho to tell the whole truth he had joined the 
cold water society. My excuse is I was told I could drink cider, 
and I find I can't so I was deceived. But I promise you, mother, 
I have not touched a drop of whiskey nor will I while I am in the 
army. I have never forgotten the firm stand father took soon as 
he found he liked the taste of drink, and I never shall. I never 
took a swallow of beer but I felt as guilty as a thief. I wrote 
sister D. only the other day. Love to the boys and father. 

Your son 

Chauncey. 



Columbus, Ky. May 23rd, 1863. 

Hd. Quarters, 25th Wis. Infantry. 
Dear Mother: I sent you a long letter the other day but 
I forgot to mention my birthday. In fact I was not reminded 
of it until the day after but it has come and gone. I am sure if 
I had been at home my good mother would have reminded me of 
it in the shape of something good to eat. I don't know as I am 
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any older feeling than I was two weeks ago and the future looks 
just the same. When I see an old person I never think of being 
that way myself. Maybe the Lord will perform a miracle and 
keep me young like the story in the Old Testament, but if he 
doesn't I am pretty well satisfied to be in this good old world. 
When I go back in the country, away from the sight of these big, 
black cannons sticking their muzzles through the portholes of the 
fort, and look up to the green of the trees, and hear the hum of the 
bees and the twitter of the birds, and see the peaceful quiet of 
the country, it is hard to realize that the country is being torn 
to pieces in a big war. 

Dear mother, I should have answered your last letter more 
promptly. I have written so many of late. I had almost for- 
gotten I owed you one. You know it is said everything is fair in 
war, and I know you will excuse me. 

During the last four days we have been shading our tents with 
brush. I tell you we have been fixed up nice. Standing off a 
little ways one can hardly see the tents and it makes it so much 
cooler. Hot? Well I should remark. These May days in old 
Kentucky make everybody loll but the darkies and nobody thinks 
of them. The heat pretty near drove us out of the tents in mid 
day. We take turns going over to the hospital to fan the sick boys 
and brush away the flies. The doctors say the younger ones are 
dying of homesickness much as anything. 

Some of my chums and myself have been skylarking out in 
the country of late and we have visited a lot of pretty Kentucky 
homes. In a good many of them I am sure they hated to see us 
come in. They might be Union people but they hate to see us 
talking to their slaves and the soldiers were a little saucy where 
they thought they were not wanted. We would hunt the straw- 
berry beds and eat them too. We would call for milk, butter, 
apples, and other good things to eat. Most of these people we 
knew were our bitter enemies and some of the boys were afraid 
their bread was poisoned. We found some places where we were 
invited into the house and where the young ladies would smile 
and would talk to us about our homes. We knew these smiling 
young ladies might have been traitors and might have spies 
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hidden away to hear what was being said. The dwellings or 
cabins of the slaves were mostly empty. Here and there we saw 
a few old negroes who chose to stay by 01 Missus and Masser to 
leaving their old Kentucky home to go out into a strange world. 
These old slaves were awful shy and always made some excuse to 
get away when we tried to talk to them. I suppose they were 
afraid Masser would see them. I often wonder where the poor 
blacks will go to find a home and something to eat. Those I have 
talked with say they are treated better now since they can run 
away without being chased by dogs. 

We found a pretty country home the other day where the 
young lady took us out in her flower garden and gave each of us 
a bunch of flowers. I am sure her mother did not like to see us 
there. She had a cross look on her face and watched us thru the 
window as if she feared we might capture the girl and run away 
with her. When we went away one of the Durand boys told the 
girl he hoped to come back after the war and making the prettiest 
bow she said she hoped he would. When we went back to camp 
we told Chet Ide and Joel Harmon of Mondovi what a picnic 
we had and we all joined in and sang "Our Old Kentucky Home." 
I found out a strange thing lately, the darkies don't know any- 
thing about the song, of "Old Kentucky Home," except as they 
have picked it up from hearing the whites sing it. I guess I 
must have thought it came out of some negro's heart. Anyway 
whenever I met a negro alone anywhere I always wanted to ask 
him to sing that song. Those I did ask would smile and grin and 
say "Massa, I don't know it." Their ignorance of the song gave 
me a curious feeling. 

This is a long letter. I hope it will find you all well as I am 
and happy. Love to the boys father and sister Do. 

Your boy, 

Chatjncey. 
Columbus Ky. May 29th, 1863 
Hd. Quarters 25th. 

My dear Mother: 

Your last letter came in due time, just two and a half days 
from the hour it was written. It must have been dated wrong. 
I got a letter from father the same day. It had been held up 
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somewhere. I suppose the mail clerks get things mixed some- 
times. 

We are under orders to march on short notice. We don't 
know if it means to go south, north, east, or west. It means just 
one thing and nothing else — "be ready." A soldier can't find any 
fault and if he does he is put in the guardhouse or if on a march 
he is tied up by the thumbs. 

We have cooked up five days' rations and are ready at the 
first note of command to fall in. I am in a mighty hurry and 
must make this letter brief. Just another word. One of my mates 
wants me to say a good word for him to sister D. He is a nice 
clean fellow and all right. His only fault is quite common, he 
don't think the black race is just human. I can't beat him in 
argument but I know in my heart he is wrong about these poor, 
wretched black people. You need not get excited, marching 
orders may not mean anything. We may not strike tents for a 
month yet. 

May 30th. Was out last night where the evening gun, a 
black cannon, booms the hour of sunset. A man pulls a string 
called a lanyard and a roar that shakes the great bluff follows, 
and all this means sunset. I learned last night what it meant in 
French. I was standing near the big black cannon which stands 
almost straight above the river some 300 feet. A negro sweep 
doing police work, a fine looking mulatto, was idly leaning upon 
his shovel and staring at a passing boat. "What are you thinking 
about?" I asked. Taking off his dirty cap and bowing, he 
answered with a smile, "I kind' hates to tell you, but I was 
thinking of my jewlarke." I didn't know what a "jewlarke" was 
so I asked him. "Why Massa," he answered, "just a sweetheart," 
and then he told me his story, how he was a slave in Louisiana, 
how he came out as cook for his master who was a lieutenant in a 
Louisiana regiment, how his master's cavalry company was 
surprised by Union cavalry, was fired upon by our boys, how he 
fell down to make believe he was dead and when our boys came 
up, he jumped to his feet and came back to Columbus with our 
boys. He had been at work in the fort at Columbus ever since. 
Whenever he spoke he took off his cap. I asked him what he did 
that for. He said slaves had to do that in the South. I asked 
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him if he was glad he was free and he said, "O yes Massa, I would 
be glad if I had my Kizzie wid me." The poor fellow took off 
his hat as he said this and slowly replaced it again. I am sure I 
saw tears in the fellow's eyes. The song of "Nellie Gray" came to 
my mind. It disappoints me that the negroes have never heard 
these songs. They stare at you when you sing them. While we 
were talking the gunner came, and fixing the lanyard pulled the 
cord with a jerk and with a mighty roar that sent a tremor thru 
the bluff and a black smoke that hid the river for a moment 
to'd us that the sun had set and the flagman at headquarters 
slowly lowered the stars and stripes. "Soliquasha," said my 
colored friend. "What do you mean by that?" I asked. That is 
French he replied meaning sunset. Here was a slave teaching me 
French. Mother do you know I asked myself this question, what 
right have I simply because I am white to be the master race, 
while this man knowing more than I should be a slave because he 
is black. He called himself a Creole; that is a negro born in 
Louisiana. He said he was born in a parish 50 miles from New 
Orleans. His master raised sugar and rice and they toted it on 
two-wheel carts to New Orleans where they sold it. His Massa's 
plantation was long side a live oak swamp that was full of deer, 
bear, and aligators. He said the "gaitors" warnt so bad as folks 
let on. "De niggers had a swimming hole in de bayou whar an 
old gaitor had raised a nest of young uns every year. In the 
winter the gaitors buried themselves like frogs in the mud. When 
they came out in the spring you could hear them bellow all night 
long." I don't know and I don't care whether this fellow was 
stuffing me or not. I was interested. Things he said about 
New Orleans and things he told me about his master's plantation 
away back in the swamps made me think of the story of Uncle 
Tom's Cabin. It looks as tho this war was to change all this. 
The South has had a mighty soft snap with darkies to do their 
work for a hundred years, while their masters have grown rich 
and insolent to us of the North. The papers don't say much 
about it but the truth is these slave-holders, these three hundred 
and fifty thousand chivalrous Southern gentlemen, who own some 
four million of poor ignorant fellows who pushed to the front and 
were mowed down by Union bullets don't know what they 
fighting for. Love to father, brother, and sister D. 

Your son, 

Chatjncey. 



